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sense of Zion’s distress, so we should also b« 
solicitous not to let go this hope, that her mighty 
Lord will in the end be glorious in her deliver- 
ance ; and that all her sufferings and low estate 
shall be as a dark ground to set off the lustre of 
her restoration when the Lord shall visit her 
with salvation ; as, in the rising of Jesus Christ, 
per annum, or six copies | his Almighty power and Deity were more mani- 
fested than if he had not died. And therefore, 
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Lord: “ Thou, who hast shewed me great and 
sore troubles, shalt quicken me again, and shalt 
eGo es | bring me up again from the depths of the earth ; 
ON THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST FOR OUR SAKE. | thou shalt increase my greatness, and comfort me 
on every side.’ Yea, the church comes more 
| beautiful out of the deepest distress; let it be 
| overwhelmed with waves, yet it sinks not, but 
| rises up as only washed. And, in this confidence 


other States. 


Consisting chiefly of Selections from the writings of 
Archbishop Leighton. 


(Concluded from page 210.) 


He was put to death in the flesh, indeed, but | 
quickened by the Spirit. He burst the confines | 
of the grave, because it was not possible He 
should be holden of it. They thought all was 
sure, they had rolled to the stune, and sealed it. | 
It appeared a done business to them, and very | 
complete in his enemies’ eyes, and very desperate | 
to his friends, his poor disciples, and followers. | 
Were they not near the point of giving over, | 
when they said, “This is the third day,” &e., 
‘and we trusted that it had been He which 
should have redeemed Israel?” Luke xxiv. 21. 
And yet He was then with the m, who was indeed 
the deliverer and salvation of Israel. That roll- 
ing of the stone to the grave, was as if they had | 
rolled it towards the east in the night, to stop the 
rising of the sun the next morning : much further 
above all their watches and their power, was 
this Sun of Righteousness in his rising again. 

Thus the Church, which is likewise his body, 
when it seems undone—when it is brought to the 
lowest posture and state—yet by virtue of that 
mystical union with Jesus Christ, shall be pre- 
served from destruction, and shall be delivered 
and raised in due time. Yea, as he was nearest 
his exaltation in the lowest step of his humilia- 
tion, so it is with His Church: when things are 
brought to the most hapless appearance, then 
shall light arise out of darkness. 

Therefore, as we ought to seek a more humble 


we ought to rejoice, even in the midst of our 
sorrows ; and though we live not tosee them, yet, 
in beholding afur off, to be gladdened with the 
great things the Lord will do for his Church in 
the latter times. He will certainly “ make bare 
his holy arm in the eyes of the nations, and all 
the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of 
our God.” Isa. liii. 10. 

Thus may a believing soul at the lowest, when 
to its own sense it is given over unto death, and 
swallowed up of it as it were in hell, yet look up 
to this divine power. He whose soul was not 
left there, will not leave thine there. Yea, when 
thou art most sunk to thy sad apprehensions, and 
far off to thy thinking, then is he nearest to raise 
and comfort thee, as sometimes it grows darker 
immediately before day. Rest on his power and 
goodness, which never failed any who did so. It 
is He, as David says, who lifts up the soul “ from 
the gates of death,” Psa. ix. 13. “Casting all 
thy care upon Him, for He careth for thee.” 

In thy well regulated affairs and desires, there 
is a diligent care and study of thy duty; this 
He lays on thee. There is a care of support in 
the work, and of the success of it; this thou 
oughtest to lay on Him. And this is the way to 
walk contentedly and cheerfully homewards, 
leaning and resting all the way on Him who is 
both our guide and our strength, who hath us 
and all our goods in his gracious hand. The 
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care of duty thus carried, is small and light, doth; God the care of that too. But not so much in 
not cut and divide the mind. It is united and| thorny questioning, doubting and disputing at 
gathered in God, and rests there, and walks in his! every step, but apply thyself more simply to thy 
hand all the way. He bears the weight of all}duty. Lamely—as it may be, halt on, and be- 
our works, and works them in us and for us, and | lieve that he is gracious and pities thee, and lay 
herein he ordains peace for us. If thou wouldest| the care of bringing thee through upon him. 
shake off the yoke of obedience, thou art likewise | Lie not complaining and arguing, but “ arise 
to be shaken off thyself; but, if in humble dili-| therefore and be doing, and the Lord be with 
gence in the ways of God, thou walk on in his| thee.” 1 Chron. xxii. 16. I am_ persuaded 
strength, there is nothing that concerns thee and | that many a soul that hath some truth of grace, 
thy work, but he will take the charge and care of, | falls much behind in the progress by this habit 
thyself and all thine interests. Art thou troubled | of endless questionings. Men can scarcely be 
with fears, enemies, and snares? untrouble thy-| brought to examine and suspect their own con- 
self of that, for he is with thee. He hath| dition, being carnally secure, and satisfied that all 
promised to lead thee in a straight and safe path, | is well; but when once they awaken and set to 
and to rebuke all thine enemies ; to subdue thine | this, they are ready to entangle themselves in it 
iniquities for thee, and to fight against those that} and neglect their way by poring upon their con- 
fight against thee; yea, when thou passeth| dition. They will not set cheerfully to anything, 
through the waters and through the fire, He will} because they want assurances and height of joy ; 
be with thee. Doth thine own weakness dis-|and this course they take is the way to want it 
courage thee? Hath he not engaged for that still. Walking humbly and sincerely, and offer- 
too? So lay over that care uponhim. Hath he} ing at thy duty, and waiting on the Lord, is cer- 
not spoken of strengthening the weak hands and | tainly the better way, and nearer that very pur- 
feeble knees, and said, that “ the lame shall leap| pose of thine; for “He meeteth him that re- 
as an hart ?”’ And know, the more tender and | joiceth and worketh righteousness, those that re- 
weak thou art, the more tender he is over thee,| member Him in His ways.” Isa. lxiv. 5. 
and the more strong will he be inthee. He feeds} His gracious design is to make much room for 
his flock like a shepherd, and the weakest he is| grace by much humbling, and thus the time is 
the most careful of—they are carried in his arms; not lost, as we are apt to imagine, but trials 
and in his bosom, and it is easy for the feeblest| further the end, though we think the contrary. 
to goso. “Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and| It is necessary time and pains that are given to 
he shall sustain thee.” The child of God has! unballasting a ship, the casting out of the earth 
the only sweet life, though the world thinks not| and sand, when it is to be laden with spices; we 
so. He lays his affairs on God, and so hath no| must be emptied more, if we would have more 
pressing care—no care but the care of love; how| of that fulness and riches which we are longing 
to please, how to honor his Lord. “ Be careful] for. So long as we fume and chafe against His 
for nothing, but in every thing, by prayer and| way, we are not in a posture for a favorable 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests | answer to our prayers. The language of humble 
be made known unto God ; and the peace of God | submission is, “ Lord, I refer to thy will the 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep your| thing, the measure, the time, and all ;’ were we 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” moulded to this composure, then were mercy 
The godly are much wanting to themselves) near. When He hath broken our will, and 
when they do not improve this their privilege.| tamed our stoutness, then He pities us. “ Be- 
They too often forget this their sweet way, and| cause they called thee an outcast,” “ thus saith 
fret themselves to no purpose. They wrestle the Lord, behold I will bring again the captivity 





with their burdens themselves, instead of rolling | of Jacob’s tents, and bave mercy on his dwelling- 
them on God, and thus disobey and dishonor | places.” 


him ; they find the griefs return on themselves, | he shall approach unto me; for who is this that 


“] will cause him to draw near, and 


and yet will not learn to be wise. Why deal we} engaged his heart to approach unto me ? saith the 
thus with our God and our souls, grieving both| Lord. And ye shall be my people, and [ will be 
at once? Let it never be, that for any outward | your God.” Jer. xxx. 

thing thou perplex thyself, and ravel thy seal 
thoughts as in thickets, with the cares of this 

life. Oh how unsuitable to a child of God, for 


whom a life so far more excellent is provided!)  « Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
Hath He prepared a kingdom for thee, and will shall fruit be in the vines ; the labor of the olive shall 


he not bestow thy charges in the way to it? He | fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock 
knoweth you have need of these things. Seek es aie nae = a and a eo a = 
not vain things, nor great things ; for these, it is| 2¢™¢ ™ the stalls, yet I will rejoice in the Lord, © wi 
~ : . ion. . tii. 17. 18. 
likely, are not fit for thee ; but seek what is need- Py a eee 


ful and convenient in his judgment, and refer} Two religious persons lived in one place who 
thyself to that. had been intimately acquainted in early life. 
Then, as for thy spiritual estate, lay over upon | Providence favored one of them with a tide of 


THE STEADFAST FAITH. 
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prosperity. The other, fearing for his friend, 
lest his heart should be overcharged with the 
cares of this life, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
one day asked him whether he did not find 
prosperity a snare to him. He paused and 
answered, “I am not conscious that I do, for I 
enjoy God in all things.”” Some years after, his 
affairs took another turn. He lost, if not the 
whole, yet the far greater part of what he had 
once gained, and was greatly reduced. His old 
friend being one day in his company, renewed 
his question, whether he did not find what had | 
lately befallen him to be too much for him. 
Again he paused and answered, “ I am not con- 
scious that I do, for now I enjoy all things in 
God.” — Ladies’ Repository. 


>> —___ 


A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. 


Whilst we believe that the entire and perma- 
nent extinction of war can only be effected 
through the subjugation of man’s evil nature to 
the power and grace of the Gospel, we feel how 
important it is to bear in mind that much may 
be done through the enlightenment of public 
sentiment at home, and the avoidance of acts and 
words calculated to irritate our neighbors, to cir- 
cumscribe the evil of which we speak. It is 
with a desire to encourage such efforts that we 
would here recall to the attention of our readers 
a comparatively recent, but perhaps almost for- 
gotten, incident. 

In the autumn of 1840, when the irritation of 
feeling between England and France, caused by 
the dispute on the “ Syrian question,” was at its 
height, and when hostile feelings on the part of 
the French had been so strongly excited by what 
they viewed as the offensive policy of the British 
Government, as, in all appearance, very serious- 
ly to endanger the continuance of peace between 
the two countries, an incident occurred which 
contributed, it is believed, in no small degree, to 
the restoration of a happier state of feeling, and 
to the speedy dissipation of all fear of war. 

At the time referred to, the French King, 
Louis Phillippe, whilst riding out in the streets 
of Paris, was shot at by an assassin, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. The English residents in 
Paris, who had special reasons for desiring the 
continuance of peace, (for in case of war they 
would either have had to leave the country or 
been detained as prisoners in it), thought this a 
fitting opportunity for taking a step which might 
contribute to so desirable a result. A few of 
the most influential of the English then in Paris 


countrymen, inviting them to a meeting in the 
large room at Meurice’s hotel. The meeting 
was very numerously attended, and a series of 
important resolutions adopted with great unan- 
imity. One of these resolutions embodied an 
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pointed an influential deputation to wait on the 
Government with it, and, if permission could be 
obtained, to present it to the King in person. 
Another resolution expressed the most cordial 
and friendly feeling towards the French nation, 
and an earnest desire that the continuance of 
pacific relations between the two countries should 
not be interrupted. The resolutions were sup- 
ported by appropriate and telling speeches, and 
carried unanimously : and the meeting concluded 
its business by passing, with acclamation, a vote 
of thanks to M. Meurice for his public spirit in 
refusing to receive any compensation for the use 
of his noble room. The deputation did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining an interview with the King, 
it being alleged that such opportunities were very 
rarely granted, and that an application for a 
similar object from his own subjects had been 
recently declined. Yet the deputation were re- 
ceived in the most handsome and cordial man- 
ner by the Government, who told them, in terms 
which must have been not a little gratifying to 
their feelings, how deeply this expression of 
kind feeling on the part of the English residents 
was felt and appreciated by the King. 

An account of these proceedings was publish- 
ed in the next number of Galignani’s Messenger, 
(the English newspaper in Paris), and widely 
circulated through the French journals. The 
influence thus produced was very great; it was 
like the calming effect of oil poured on the 
troubled waters of angry feeling. Almost from 
that very day the war feeling visibly abated, and 
within a very few weeks all idea of danger was 
at an end. Now, without meaning to conve 
the impression that this was the result entirely 
of the circumstances we have related, yet we 
think that no one who watched the progress of 
events from dar to day, at that momentous 
period, could doubt that the more favorable feel- 
ing throughout France which it was the means 
of producing towards this country, contributed 
in no small degree to facilitate the pacific ad- 
justment of an international dispute which had 
long resisted all attempts at settlement by 
negotiation.— London Friend. 


+. a 


SILENT PRAYER. 


At one of the first prayer-meetings in Jayne’s 
Hall, a merchant from the South, noted for his 
profanity and infidel sentiments, finding that the 
young salesman was going there to the meeting, 
determined to accompany him. Turning to the 


| other customers, he said that he wished it to be 
accordingly issued circulars to their fellow-| 


distinctly understood, that he went merely out of 
curiosity, to report what he saw when he returned 
home. For a while the scene seemed to make 
little or noimpression upon him ; but towards the 
close of the services, it was proposed to engage 
for five minutes in silent prayer. For a time the 


address of congratulation to the King on his| great congregation was as still as the chamber of 
providential escape from assassination, and ap-! death, and afterwards the merchant was observed 
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be weeping. ‘‘ Let us go,” said he to the 
young man. “ No,” he replied, “ the service will 
soon be over.” When they left the hall, both 
walked some distance in perfect silence, which 
was at length broken by the merchant. “I never 
before felt,” said he, “as I did to-day in that 
prayer-meeting. I do not know what came over 
me at the moment of silent prayer. I was, against 
my will, convinced that these people were wor- 
shipping God sincerely, and that their religion 
was true. I have been a scoffer at religion, a 
member of an infidel club, have bought and sold 
infidel books. But henceforth, by the help of 
that God whom I have hitherto rejected and de- 
fied, I am resolved to seek that religion with all 
my heart.” Subseque nt information has been 
received as to his union with the Church, and 
also of the conversion of a brother in consequence 
of his own. Missionary Reporter’ Jor Fifth 
month, 1859. 


> 


From the London Herald of Peace, 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF ENGLAND ONC 
TIAN EDUCATION. 


DHRIS- 


At a conversazione given at Wolverhampton, 
during the last month, in connection with the 
Christian Young Men’s Institute, the Attorney- 
General (Sir Richard Bethel) made a remarkable 
speech, from which the subjoined are extracts :— 


‘‘ Now, I would eudeavor to point out the 
great wisdom that has been displayed in denomi- 
nating this a Christian institution, and in convey- 
ing thereby the lesson, that with Divine know- 
ledge, Divine worship, and the seeking of Divine 
grace, all education is to begin, by endeavoring 
to point out in how admirable a manner, above 
all religions that ever existed, Christianity is 
fitted to ensure even success in this life. And 
here Lam taking an exceedingly low view of the 
matter, leaving the Diviner and higher parts for 
other occasions and for other advocates; but I 
have observed that the lessons of Christianity and 
the study of Christianity fit men in the most 
admirable manner for encountering the vicissi- 
tudes and changes of the world; for clothing the 
mind with all those accomplishments that are 
likely to secure success in life. I do not speak 
of the virtues of temperance, industry, and 
sobriety, because they are common to many 
other systems of morality ; but I would beg you 
to observe, independently of these, how great 
feeling the Christian-taught man has with all 
misfortunes, all accidental changes, and all vicissi- 
tudes, with their object, their peculiar end, and 
their beneficial influence on the mind. But there 
is another point of view in which I have myself 
repeatedly observed the beneficial effects of edu- 
cation commencing with and founded upon Chris- 
tian principle. You all know that the great 
characteristic distinction between Christian edu- 
cation and education founded on any other sys- 
tem of morality is this—that the great principle 
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of Christian conduct is the principle of love and of 
mutual affection. We are taught to love our 
neighbor ; the great motive to human action is, 
therefore, affection—not looking for recompens: 
in return, but pure, simple, mutual love and 
mutual benevolence. If I were to look back 
on my own life, to derive from it anything like a 
lesson for the guidance or instruction of others, 
I should say that of all the success that individu- 
ally 1 have met with in my career I should 
ascribe the greater part, not to the possession of 
any particular ability, but, in the great variety 
of instances, more to the benefit 1 have found 
resulting from a feeling in one’s favor produced 
whenever I have been fortunate enough to have 
it in my power to confer any advantage or any 
kindness on others. I am perfectly confident 
that the principle of mutual benevolence, of an 
universal desire to do good, derived from Chris- 
tianity, and which is the first lesson inculcated 
when you are taught to read the New Testament, 
is one of the most sure modes of securing even 
temporary success in life. 1 venture to derive 
that conclusion from it, because it is peculiarly, 
and in every sense of the world, a Christian con- 
clusion ; and if you compare the lessons of the 
New Testament with the lessons of any other 
school of morality, high as are some of th 
excellent lessons of morality in heathen philoso- 
phies, they differ essentially, inasmuch as all 
Christian goodness is founded wholly and en- 
tirely on the principle of loveand mutual benevo- 
lence. I am extremely glad, therefore, to find, 
that you have combined in the whole of your 
institution, and in all its regulations, the neces- 
sity of making the study of Christianity one of 
the primary objects. Now with regard to th 
other part of the institution, namely, its subservi- 
ency to the general purposes of education, I am 
very much pleased at the manner in which it is 
at present distributed and arranged. There is 
another thing that I will venture to point out 
from the slight glance I have made at your rules 
that is, the great advantage that would result 
from the formation of classes of small numbers 
among the young men for the purpose of working 
together. 1 remember particularly, when a 
young man, I derived the greatest benefits from 
the studies which I pursued in connection with 
one or two intelligent and industrious com- 
panions. If you were to form classes among 
yourselves, if two or three young men were t 
read a particular history, and then meet and 
communicate the results of their observations t 
each other, converse with and examine each 
other, I should say, judging from the experience 
I have had in education, the results of their 
intercommunion, of the observations and reflec- 
tions of different minds, would tend to the moral 
and intellectual benefit of all concerned. Now, 
there is a great advantage in studying history 
from a Christian point of view. 1 mention this, 
and beg leave to impress it on your minds, be- 
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cause I conceive you will find, on reflection, that) ment and improvement ; while other things should 
it brings with it the conviction of a different| be spoken of and cast into a shadow as blots, and 
duty in the education of children from that which | stigmas, and opprobria of the human race. As 
is commonly held to be sufficient. We have all| relating to fame, I have spoken of the study of 
heard lately of the love and desire which exist| poetry, and there are few poets, undoubtedly, 
for peace, and you all know perfectly well that| who do not put fame upon a false principle. One 
there can be no permanent prosperity unless we | of the noblest among them, whose works I hope 
can look forward to some certain assurance of will be constantly in the hands of all the young 
tranquillity and peace ; but now the unfortunate | men of this institution—I mean Milton—has 
thing is this—that children are educated from | certainly not done so, but has said :— 
their earliest days in the love and glory of war; in| «. , P 
the belief that the slaughtering of our fellow- | 
creatures constitutes the acme and the highest | 
pinnacle of human reputation. You never hear 
of aman like Watt—a man who has been the 
liscoverer of some great and important benefit to | 
the whole of the human race—you never hear | 
given to him the high appellation of hero, or| _ These are the feelings that result from a Chris- 
demigod, as it originally signified, but it is| tian institute, and you will certainly agree that 
applied almost entirely to those who have been|they are the proper feelings with which fame 
the most fortunate in exterminating, in murder- | and reputation ought to be regarded.” 

ing, and in destroying the greatest number of 
the human race. What is it we now suffer from ? 
We know there are unquiet spirits in Europe who 
believe at this time that the greatest glory is to 
be found in a warlike reputation. Now, I trace 
that in a great degree to the unfortunate circum- 


ame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glist’ring foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumor lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heav’n expect thy meed.’ 


—~o—— 
CROSSING THE LINE. 


A young landsman, sailing into the tropies, 
hears much of ‘ crossing the line.” His heart 


stance that our histories have been written on 
this false principle ; that our poetry is conceived 
in this false principle, and that we dedicate so 
much of our time and of our moral contemplation 





to the history of barbarous heathen nations, all 


flutters with surmises and anticipations. He 
imagines “the line’ to be some huge black 
mark on the surface of the water, and that he 
shall know the moment of passing it, as he knew 
the moment of coming out of his father’s gate. 
He hopes the ship will not cross it in the night, 


of whom believed in this as a real source and | for he means to be out on the prow looking 
fount of glory; and, accordingly, the youthful {down as she cuts her way through the mysteri- 
mind is brought up from its tenderest years in | ous boundary between two hemispheres. The 
the conviction that military glory, military captain and the man at the wheel are beset with 
reputation, military renown, are the surest pass- | the question, 2 When shall we touch the line ?” 
ports to distinction, and the best means of having while they smile in good-natured commiseration 


their names permanently preserved in the history | 
of their country. It is very difficult, no doubt, | 
to eradicate this feeling from the public mind ;| 
indeed, it can only be eradicated by the errone- | 
ous impressions history conveys in this respect| 
being corrected when history is taught or read, | 
by history being taught and read in a Christian | 
point of view, which is the point of view that | 
your institute holds out as the only proper one in | 
which every description of human study ought | 
chiefly and primarily to be regarded. There are 
a few lines in two of our poets which I would 
oppose to this generally recognized class. One 


of those poets has said, with regard to the value 
of history :— 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


‘**Could history man’s secret soul reveal, 

And what imports the Heaven-born mind to learn, 

Her transcripts to explore, what bosom would not 

burn ?” 

But, unfortunately, this is forgotten, and the 
page of history is written chiefly in blood, 
whereas, in point of fact, history should be 
principally conversant with the progress of a| 
nation, with all real knowledge, with truth, with 
intellectual, with moral, with physical advance- 


on the questioner’s verdancy. 
Sut indue time the air grows more balmy, the 
headlands along the coast show a deeper ver- 


| dure, the sun becomes intolerable on deck, an 


occasional thunder-storm gathers at evening; and 
some fine morning our young landsman is startled 
by the reply to his usual question, 

“ You are already over the line!’ 

“ But I saw nothing of it.” 

“ Neither did we see anything.” 

“ Well, how do you know we have crossed ?”’ 

“By the compass and chart, and calculations 
with the quadrant.” 

Now somewhat in this fashion many a young 


| Christian is deceived as to crossing the line be- 
‘tween the cold regions of worldliness and the 


freshness of a holy love. He hears much said of 
a sudden and transporting change. He expects 
to be translated in a trice from darkness to 
light. He supposes it will be no more possible, 
after the great event, to doubt of his own conver- 
sion, than at eight o’clock in the morning to 
doubt that the sun is risen. 

And when, after many inward struggles, and 
tears, and penitential vows, he at length finds 
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heavenly peace and love slowly diffusing through j 
his heart, and friends begin to speak of him as 
renewed, he exclaims, “ This is not religion. I 

am not a Christian. I have seen no light. I 

have felt no change. The whole process has 

been gradual. I can point to no time when a 

new life began within.” 

Like the young navigator, he has crossed the 
line before knowing it. But his duty is now, 
not to look tremblingly backward and long for a 
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undertaken in 1828, at the suggestion of the 
Pope, by Cardinal Mai; and how thankfully the 
publication was everywhere received, in spite of 
its great and manifest imperfections, when, after 
thirty years’ long waiting, and the Cardinal hav- 
ing in the mean time died, it was at last given to 
the world in Rome, at Easter 185%, by another 
learned hand. I shall not be surprised, then, if 
the intelligence which I now send you should 
be received with skepticism in some quarters, 


more startling transition. The question for him : 
is not how he began living for Christ, but] Providence in the recesses of the oriental 
whether he is now living for him. Let him put| cloisters, already so often searched, which is not 
the simple question home to his heart, “Do I| only fully equal to the Vatican Codex in an- 
choose Jesus as my Lord and Ruler hence-| tiquity, extent, and the character of its text, but 
forth and forever? Do I desire po other| which possesses attributes of such a kind as to 
lord to have dominion over me?” If able by| give ita still higher rank, and a still greater 

No doubt 
Is the thing 
possible? In truth, when I first held the pre- 
‘cious leaves in my hands, in the cell of a con- 
| vent at the foot of Mount Sinai, my own surprise 
and astonishment were the greatest that can be 
conceived. 

“The MS. of whose discovery I wish to in- 
| form you, consists of 346 leaves of fine, beautiful 

On the 17th of April last there appeared in! parchment, of so large a size that a whole 
the Leipzig Gazette, a highly interesting letter| gazelle-skin has been used for every two of them. 
from Professor Tischendorf, the celebrated Bibli-| The writing, arranged in four columns on every 
cal critic, announcing his discovery of a MS.| page, is of the most ancient character, and is 


viz., that another MS. has been preserved by 


grace to answer yes, then let him thank God,| importance for Christian science. 
take courage, and go about the first duty before some will ask, Is it really true? 
him.— Congregationalist. 


—~<er — — 
From the 8. 8. Times. 
IMPORTANT MANUSCRIPT TREASURES.—THE | 


GREAT DISCOVERY. | 


BY PROFESSOR TISCHENDORF. 


containing the whole Greek Testament, some} 
portions of the Septuagint, and several writings | 
besides of the Apostolical Fathers. It promises 
to be a document of the very highest importance 
and value to the interests of sacred and patristic 
learning. The announcement has excited a 
lively interest in the learned world. It was 
communicated to the British public, through the 
pages of the Atheneum, and thence reprinted 
very extensively in the United States. But as! 
few in this country have had access to the full 
particulars detailed in Tischendorf’s letter, we 
think that it will be an acceptable service to our 
readers to supply them with the entire letter, a 
translation of which we find in the “ News of the 
Churches,” for October. The letter is addressed 
to the Minister von Falkenstein, and is dated 
Cairo, 15th of March, 1859. 

“The kind interest which your Excellency ex- 
pressed in the object of my present journey, when 
I took leave of the Fatherland, makes it a pleas- 
ant duty to me to send you the first intelligence 
of a highly important literary discovery with 
which the Lord has been pleased to bless my 
new researches in the East. You are aware 
what importance is attached to the celebrated 
Vatican MS., by the learned Christian world; 
how it has been treasured up for centuries in the 
Papal library among its most precious jewels; 
with what zeal every collation of it, though 
limited only to single passages, has been sought 
and put to use; how anxiously the edition of the| 
invaluable document was expected, which was 





still for the most part wonderfully clear, especial- 
ly on the hair sides of the skins, though not a 
few of the flesh sides will present greater diffi- 
culty to the critical decipherer, and still more 
difficult will be the task of distinguishing every- 
where, with certainty, the original writing from 
the different corrections which had already be- 
gun to be made upon it ata high antiquity. As 
is well known, such MSS. never bear a date. It 
is the business of palswography to fix, with more 
or less accuracy, the age of each MS. after a 
careful consideration of all its peculiarities ; and 
according to the character of the writing, the in- 
terpunctioa, the use of initials, the superscrip- 
tions and subscriptions, the parchment, the ink, 
the ancient corrections, &c. Now, in the case 
of the present MS., a date was scarcely needed, 
in order to determine at least the century when 
it was written ; for that it belongs to the fourth 
century is placed beyond almost all doubt, by all 
the arguments which are recognized in palzo- 
graphic science. The Vatican Codex reaches 
back to the same century, in my judgment, and 
in that of Hug, and other scholars acquainted 
with the subject. Of all the Greek parchment 
MSS. known to me, the only one to which I 
have ever hitherto attributed a higher antiquity 
than the Vatican is the Leipzig Codex Frederico 
Augustanus ; but this latter, as I have already 
been able fully to satisfy myself, is only a frag- 
ment of the very same MS. of which I now 
speak, and of which I have been so fortunate as 
to discover such considerable portions. 











* As to its contents, the MS. even at the pres- 
ent day comprises, first of all, some very large 
sections of the Old Testament, e. g., the greatest 
part of the Greater and Lesser Prophets, the 
Psalter, the Book of Job, the Book of Jesus 
Sirach, the Wisdom of Solomon, besides several 
others of the so-called Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament. To these books succeed the whole 
New Testament, and herein lies the extraordi- 
nary importance of the discovery. Only three 
extenswwe Bible MSS., of an antiquity reaching 
from the fourth to the ninth century, have come 
down to our times; but there is not one of these 
that contains the whole New Testament. The 
most extensive of them is the Codex Alexan- 
drinus, of London; but it wants almost the 
whole of Matthew’s Gospel, as well as the greater 
part of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and two chapters of the Gospel of John. The 
Vatican Codex is still more defective ; the Reve- 
lation of John and four Epistles of Paul are 
wanting entirely, and a third part, besides, of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Whereas the MS. 
now found does not want asingle leaf of the 
whole New Testament ; it is, therefore, of all the 
MSS. of the New Testament which claim an an- 
tiquity reaching to a thousand years and more, 
the only one which is complete. For every 
theologian who knows how decisive is the testi- 
mony of the few MSS. possessed by us of a 
higher age than a thousand years, in discovering 
and settling the original apostolic text of Scrip- 
ture, no farther proof will be wanting of the im- 
portance of this happy discovery. Among all 
the authorities for the original text of the New 
Testament, the MS. now found claims the first 
place. It gives us a new guarantee for the pos- 
sibility of restoring and settling the genuine 
apostolic text Nay, more, for the fact, that, 
upon proper scientific grounds of judgment, we 
already possess this test, at least in the main. I 
only add that the provisional examination which 
I have made of the MS. in all its points, has 
convinced me of its having had precisely the 
same source (or parentage) as the Vatican. 

“But I must now proceed to mention two 


other portions of the same MS., the discovery of 


which alone would have sufficed to make the 


. . . } 
new journey which I have undertaken a fortunate | 


and productive one. Your Excellency is aware 
that next to the Scriptures, the Christian Church 
regards the writings of the apostolical Fathers, 
i. e., those Fathers who were disciples of the 
Apostles, as the most precious portions of her 
literature. The writings of this kind which we 
possess are only very few, and these few, for the 
most part, have a doubtful text, are incomplete, 
and exist only in translation. So is it with the 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas, which, although 
it should appear not to have been the production 
of the companion of the Apostle Paul, must still 
have been written very soon after the end of the 
first century, for Clement and Origen, in the 


second and third centuries, quote it even as a 
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portion of Holy Scripture; and still later, men 
like Eusebius refer to it as one of the disputed 


sacred books. Of this epistle, which is equal in 
extent to the Epistle to the Romans, several 


Greek MSS. have before now been found, but 
they are all of recent date; and in all of them, 
the first five chapters are wanting, the text of 
which hitherto could only be gathered from an 
extremely corrupt Latin translation. How great, 
therefore, did my astonishment behove to be, 
when, in the same ancient MS., I came upon the 
whole Epistle of Barnabas, standing at the end 
of the Revelation of John. I could not prevail 
upon myself to let the MS. out of my hands 
again, till | had read and taken a copy of the 
whole text. No longer, then, will theologians 
have to read the Epistle of Barnabas, a work 
which was regarded so early as the second 
century with pious reverence, and which is still 
highly valued, as it exists in the doubtfnl Greek 
text of later MSS., and in the Latin translation 
so imperfect and often so unintelligible. 

“In the midst of my joy at this discovery, it 
was my lot to experience still another and a last 
surprise. I came upon a separate portion of the 
MS., extending to 52 columns of text, which 
bore the title of ‘The Shepherd.’ It was the 
first part of the Shepherd of Hermas, a piece 
belonging also to the second century, and honor- 
ed, too, with a dubious apostolic authority. Till 
very lately, its Greek text was considered to be 
lost. This MS., then, is itself a proof that in 
the earliest times, both the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hermas were regarded as 
portions of Holy Scripture, although their au- 
thority as such was by some called in question. 
Of the latter, as is well known, an almost com- 
plete Greek text was brought to Leipzig by 
Simonides, contained partly in a transcript made 
by him on Mount Athos, and partly on three 
paper leaves of the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury. After this text had been published, first, 
in December, 1855, unhappily in a very dis- 
figured form, and again soon afterwards by myself 
in a more accurate shape, no small doubts arose 
whether this text had descended from antiquity, 
or did not really in the main contain only a back 
rendering from the Latin, executed in the Middle 
Ages. I was myself the first to embrace the 
latter view. But upon this point we have now 
arrived at certainty by means of this MS., which 
is a thousand years older than the Leipzig leaves. 
I rejoice to be able to tell you that the Leipzig 
text is not the pendant of medieval studies, but 
was derived from the ancient original text. My 
former opinion to the contrary, however, is so 
far borne out by the fact now ascertained, that 
the Leipzig text has many corrections in it, and 
those of such a kind that, without doubt, they 


| proceeded from the use in mediseval times of the 


Latin text. . 
“ T am extremely fortunate, that the scientific 
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mission entrusted to me by the Imperial Govern-, as a more precious recollection, his humble faith 


ment of Russia, and forwarded by your Excel-| and his triumphant death, and who can meet with 
leney’s personal favor, should, even in its first] ¥),, eye of pity the scornful glance of the 


im kane. 2 : ‘da li te. | 
poll g gear eins erp eae arom scoffer and the infidel, at being told that if Dr. 


covery. The confidence I feel in the high im- ; 
perial patronage accorded to the undertaking, | Godman was a philosopher, he was also a Chris- 
tian.” 


persuades me that I may even now hold out to 
the learned world the prospect of a very early 
publication of the MS., and in a form in the 
highest degree worthy of the object. God 
willing, I shall have in my hands on the Ist of 
April, a transcript of its 132,000 columnar lines, 
copied with scrupulous accuracy and carefully 
revised. The Vatican MS. was known to the 
world for 300 years before the deeply cherished 
wish for its publication was gratified. Perhaps 
three years instead of 300 will suffice to enrich 
the literature of the church with an edition of 
the MS. now discovered, and which may be re- 
garded as one of its most precious documents. 
CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF.” 














i ~+0m + 


DeatHa or Joseph RowNnTREE.—As some of 
our readers were personally acquainted with 
Joseph Rowntree, of York, England, and many 
others have known him as a worthy and valuable 
Friend, it seems proper to record his death, which 
occurred on the 4th of last month. His age was 
58 years. 

The “ York Herald,” after describing his high 
standing and various eminent services as acitizen, 
remarks: “ But that which gave weight and 
value to all his endowments, was his character 
as a Christian man. To a cultivated mind, a 
sound and vigorous understa..ding, great energy 
and firmness of purpose, he added warm-hearted 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 17, 1859. 


GODMAN’S AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY, 


Two vols. 8vo. in one, 680 pages, with numerous ac- 
curate engravings, in the best style of the art. 
To which is added, his last work, the ‘‘ Rambles of 
a Naturalist,’’ with a biographical sketch of the 
Author. Published by Uriah Hunt & Son, 62 
North 4th street. Price $2.50 for one copy; 3 
copies $2.00 each; 6 copies to one order $10.00. 


This work we can, with confidence, recom- 
mend as desirable for private and public libraries. 
The author was well known to Friends during 
the latter part of his life, and the “ Rambles of 
a Naturalist” were original contributions to “The 
Friend.” From a professed infidel, Dr. Godman 
became a truly humble Christian. “His re- 
liance on the mercies of God, through Christ 
Jesus,” says his biographer, “ became indeed the 
habitual frame of his mind, and imparted to the 
closing scenes of his life a solemnity and a calm. 
ness, a sweet serenity and a holy resignation, 
which robbed death of its sting and the grave 
of its victory. It was a melancholy sight to 
witness the premature extinction of such a spirit ; 
yet the dying couch on which genius, and virtue, 
and learning thus lay prostrated, beamed with 
more hallowed lustre, and taught a more salutary 
lesson, than could have been imparted by the 
proudest triumphs of intellect. The memory of 
Dr. Godman, his blighted promise and his un- 
finished labors, will long continue to call forth 
the vain regrets of men of science and learning 
There are those who treasure up in their hearts, 








kindness, large liberality in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, and that rare liberality—tolerance of opinion 
differing from his own. The hope and faith of 
a Christian did not fail him in his hour of need. 
The love of Christ his Saviour, sustained him in 
perfect peace on his dying bed. To his family, 
his friends, and the good old city, whose interests 
were ever dear to him since he enrolled himself 
as one of her sons, he has bequeathed the benefit 
of his bright example. He has done a good 
day’s work ; he has not lived in vain.” As an 
evidence of the high estimation in which he was 
held by the citizens of York, the same paper 
states that in the multitude who attended his 
funeral, ‘ no religious denomination, no political 
creed, and nostation in society was unrepre- 
sented.”” Many Friends from distant parts of 
the kingdom were in attendance; and both at 
the grave and in the meeting held after the in- 
terment, mini-try and prayer were impressively 
uttered. Some extracts from the testimony of 
Joseph Thorp, as reported in the York Herald, 
way be read with deep interest and instruction. 
He said : 

“The solemn occasion which had that day 
brought them together forcibly reminded them 
that here they had no continuing city, but that 
‘our life ‘s but a vapor which appeareth fora little 
while and then vanisheth away.’ ‘They mourned 
a brother beloved. The church mourned an elder 


worthy indeed of double honor. They mourned 
his loss, and they might mourn, because it was - 
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incompatible with the will of their heavenly Fa-| hour might come which might for ever close 


ther that their feelings of love and of deep respect 
should thus have utterance. At the grave of Laza- 
rus Jesus wept. He mourned for his friend in hu- 
manity. But ‘ we sorrow not as those who have 
no hope’ They were not distressed with the 
doubts of the infidel; they had not the dismal | 
darkness of the atheist in his annihilation. They | 
were cheered with that life, and with the pros- | 
pect of that life and immortality which are) 


brought to light through the zospel. How tri- | 





umphant—how cheering is that blessed lan-| 
guage, ‘I heard a voice from heaven which 
said write, blessed are the dead which die in the | 
Lord, from heuceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, for | 
they rest from their labors, and their works do| 
follow them.’ Oh, comforting assurance—glo- | 
rious promise fur the believer in Jesus and for| 
those who fall asleep in Him. 

He hoped that they might derive the profit 
which the solemn—the very mournful—occasion 
to many, was intended to give. Was it not in- 
tended to arouse them to a sense of the uncer- 
tainty of time, and of the need of preparation 
fora life to come? And might they not also| 
profitably remember the life and experience of | 
bim who had thus been removed from them— 
not to exalt him, far otherwise, for perbaps' 
none in that assembly would have been more se- | 
vere in his judgment upon himself, and he would 
have regarded the works he was enabled, by 
grace, to perform, as being utterly devoid of 
any merit whatever to himself; and that he was 
even at the best but an unprofitable servant. | 
Yet, by the grace of God, he was what he was, | 
and that grace was indeed brightly conspicuous | 
in the labors of love, in which he was more 
abundant; and therefore seeing that that grace 
was all sufficient for him, might they not infer, 
from the same grace being mercifully dispensed 
to each believer in Jesus, that it was equally ef- 
ficacious for them? Were they endeavoring to 
live unto Him who died for them and rose again, 
or were they rather living unto themselves and 
unto the world? The speaker made an impres- | 
sive application of the subject to his hearers, ask- 
ing them whether there was any distinction be- 
tween them and the men of the world—men 
whose conversation is not in heaven, but whose 
couversation is in the earth—men who chiefly 
follow after the things of time, and only occa- 
sionally, it may be, glance at the solemn realities 
of eternity—and men whose hearts are not fol- 
lowing Jesus. Was there any difference between 
them and those who had received the knowledge 
of the truth? Was there a marked difference in 
their daily walk and life, showing that they were 
indeed the disciples of a crucified Lord? Could 
they say, in their most serious moments, that 
their sins were blotted out, and that they had 
been washed in the blood of the Lamb, and that 
their souls were safe? That was the great work 
of life, and they knew not how soon that solemn 


their day of probation. It was now, while in 
health and vigor, and in the very strength of 
their faculties and powers, that they could glo- 
rify God. He exhorted all to be in earnest, and 


'not to delude themselves with the idea that on 


some future day, and under some more favorable 


| circumstances, they would serve the Lord. He 


asked them to remember the crown of everlast- 
ing life, the joy of joys, to be for ever with the 
Lord, and to feel that they were ready. ‘Be 
thou faithful unto death, and thou shalt receive 
the crown of life.’ 


a _ 


Marriep, at Deer Creek Meeting, Grant Co., Ind., 
on the 20th of 10th mo. last, [satan R. Saueart, to 
Ayy Wuirson. 

~~ — 

Drep, on the 11th of 10th mo. last, in the 57th 
year of her age, Evnice, wife of Clark Wilcuts, a 
member of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting, Grant Co., 
Ind. 

She was a consistent and worthy member, and for 
several years filled the station of Overseer. She left 
to her friends and relations the consoling evidence 
that her end was peace. 


——, In Legrand, Marshall Co., Iowa, on the 13th 
of 10th mo. last, in the 30th year of herage, Denorag, 
wife of David D. McGrew, and daughter of Benjamin 
and Margaret Hammond, of Smithfield, Jefferson Co., 
Ohio. 

She was an esteemed memberof Westland Month- 
ly Meeting, and bore a protracted illness as from 
the hand of her Redeemer; and as her end drew 
nigh, her friends had the comforting assurance 
that her Saviour, whom she loved, was fitting her for 
one of those prepared mansions where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

——, At Brandywine Mills, Delaware, on the 21st 
of last month, Ann W. Tarnatt, daughter of Joseph 
Tatnall, in the 16th year of her age, a member of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

——, Near Emporia, Kansas, on the 10th ult., 
Levi Mooy, son of Simon and Betsy Moon, in the 15th 
year of his age. 

, Near the same place, on the 19th, JonaTHaN 
D. Hiatt, son of Curtis and Sabina Hiatt, in the 13th 
year of his age. All members of the Society of 
Friends. 

, On the 25th of 7th mo. last, Resecca M., 
wife of John E. Woodard, in the 25th year of her 
age, amember of Bloomfield Monthly and Particular 
Meeting of Friends, Parke Co., Ind. 

She bore her affliction with Christian fortitude, 
and left the evidence to her numerous mourning 
friends that her end was peace. 

——, On the 5th of 11th mo. last, at the residence 
of his father, in Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y., 
Wiis, son of Allen and Eliza Estes, in the 21st 
year of his age, after a short but very painful illness, 
He was a member of Rochester Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

——, In Carthage,*Rush Co., Ind., on the Ist of 
1lth mo. last, Beysamin Morean, in his 88th year, 
an esteemed member of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
Meeting, having been many years an elder of another 
Monthly Meeting. In 1807 he removed from North 
Carolina into the wilderness, about two miles east 
of where Richmond now stands. He partook largely 
of the difficulties incident to first settlements, and 
during the war of 1812, a large proportion of his 
small estate was distrained for military fines. He 
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refused to sell his grain for the support of the army, | Joseph Rakestraw, David Scull, Thomas Evans, or 
preferring to dispose of it to his needy neighbors at | William Bettle. 
a reduced price, and thus bearing a faithful testi-| Phil’a, 12th mo. 10th, 1859.-tf. 
mony against war, he was ever after blessed in 7 ae 

basket and in store. Faithful in the attendance of 


religious meetings himself, be was also careful to : f a. ae 
train his children in the same duty; honest and Tuomas Martin Ranpatt, of Staffordshire, 


punctual in his business transactions, he never ap- England, died 23d of 8th month last, aged 73 
plied to the law in the settlement of his contracts. | years; one of England’s worthies. 
He had been in a weak state of health for several] On Friday last, [8th mo. 26th, ] at Shallowford, 


weeks, and about thirty-three hours before his death, | Norton Bridge, in the Quakers’ burying-ground 
was taken nearly speechless and helpless, and re- 7 we 


mained so until he breathed his last. —a quiet ouany spot, within hearing distance of 

Diep, On the 10th of 10th mo. last, Saran, widow the murmurings of the Trent—were laid the last 
of Abner Potter, in the 84th year of her age; a mem-| remains of a good and clever man. ‘ Nameless 
ber of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, Mass. till they die, and leaving no memorial but a world 


isc > 2sns ; frie r . . . . 
As a disciple of Jesus, this dear friend strove for| made better by their lives,’”’ is true of many good 
many years to fulfil the law of righteousness by 


ss . ok Bit ” 
doing the will of her Heavenly Father, zealously and sterling simple-minded men among Friends,’ 
engaged in the support of the doctrines and testi-| a8 it is of thousands belonging to other denomi- 
monies of our religious Society. She was an example} nations of Christians. Beyond the circle of 
of diligence in the attendance of religious meetings, | ¢« Friends;” of manufacturers and others engaged 


and the weightiness and tenderness of her spirit | in the higher branches of porcelain— which manu- 
evidenced her hope and confidence in her Saviour. 


She was recorded as a Minister by Dartmouth Month- facture he himself aided in developing by his 
ly Meeting in the year 1847; although not frequent efforts to rival the choicest productions of our 
in the line of public service, yet when engaged in| Continental neighbors—Thomas Martin Randall, 
supplication, the fervency of her spirit evinced near} the subject of this brief notice, was little known. 


access to the heavenly throne, where she had been By these his abilities and virtues were admitted 
signally blessed in finding mercy. 


" On the Sth of 11th mo. last, at the residence and admired. Born at Broseley, he served his 
of herson, Seneca Dean, Yonge Street, Canada West, | time—like the late Robert Minton’s father—at 
Estuer Dean, widow of the late William Dean, aged | Caeghley, the earliest of our Shropshire porcelain 
77 years; a member and minister of Yonge Street works, and the nursery ofa class of our very 


Monthly Meeting of Friends 7 : ’ 
. : © : clever men. From thence he removed to Coal- 
In the removal of this dear friend, her family and 


Qtenia: end the Seciety of which che wes & Geveted | PS thence to London, afterwards to Madeley, 
and useful member, has sustained a loss which will | and thence to the Potteries, where he succeeded, 
be long and deeply felt ; yet they have the consoling | after great perseverance and expense, in produc- 
assurance that, having followed her Lord and ing specimens of porcelain, equal to those he 


Sew} endeavor a * » eo : $ ‘ ‘ > 4 
Saviour, and endeavored faithfully to serve him in| made his model—the highest produccions of the 
the way of his requirings, she is now reaping the 


reward of a well-spent life, and has received a crown Royal Sevres W orks in the palmy days of Louis 
of glory that fadeth not away. Although she passed ave * Aye, sir,” said a well-known dealer in 
through many conflicts with the enemy of all that is} the Strand, in our hearing, “the old Quaker 
good, yet she was strengthened to conquer by fleeing | stands first at the top of the tree, but he will not 


to the Saviour, in whom she felt to be heronly hope. bi 
Coetee a ; y ; ‘ nis ware (the double 
She was faithful in the exercise of her gift in the pat the French mark on his ware ee 


ministry ; her communications were acceptable and L), otherwise I could sell any quantity at the 
edifying to her friends, not unfrequently reminding | tip-top price old Sevres china sells for.” “ He 
them of the necessity of greater diligence and dedi- | has a conscientious objection, and would not be 
cation in the Lord’s service, considering the short- | 4 party to deception.” “ Conscience !” replied the 


ness of time and the length of eternity, that they be |}, a ie o (6 thane te . enc 
not slothful, but endeavor faithfully to follow on keen-witted tradesman ; “there is no conscience 


in the footsteps of those who, through faith and pa-| i” business.” The Quaker thought differently, 


- + ~)8r 


From the Birmingham Post. 





tience, inherit the promise. and made the inward monitor ever his guide and 
————_—_— judge in commercial and private life. For a 


The Managers of Haverford College are desirous to | quarter of a century he was the advocate and 
engage a Friend familiar with the government of 


cad enh supporter of the temperance cause. When the 

young men, to have the charge of the maintenance | movement first came up, he emptied his barrels, 
of the discipline, under the direction of the Superin- . . 

tendent, and to render such other services as may be cut them in two for tubs, and had the mashing 

required of him. stick made into a good stout walking staff, which 

The applicant must be a single man, and acon-|until his death he carried as a trophy of the 


sistent member of our Religious Society. Early ap-| victory he had achieved over popular prejudice 
plication should be made to the undersigned, address- 


ed to West Haverford P. O., Delaware Co., Penna. and long continued habit. 
Tiwotay NicHoson. Sore es 





F, 5 
ith mo, 15th, 1859.—tf enaeuen, 
; ; It has been remarked, that the advance of en- 
: a Swen gineering manufactures is shown by the con- 
A suitable Friend is wanted to take charge of the . . : , 
Boys’ School on Penn avenue, under the care of the | *Tuction of the tools and appliances which they 
School Corporation. : call into use; and we may form some notion of 


Application may be made to Charles Yarnall,'the huge masses of metal henceforth to be 
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operated on in the red-hot state, by the fact that 
a steam hammer, weighing seven tons, with a 
fall of six feet, was recently made at Morison’s 
Works, Newecastle-on-Tyne. The blow from a 
mass of solid steel of more than fifteen thousand 
pounds weight will be tremendous. 

We hear of a machine that will clean twelve 
knives at once, and keep the edge in good con- 
dition : and of the “ renewable stocking,” which 
is to save wives and daughters the trouble of 
darning. According to the inventor, stockings 
are so cheap that it does not pay to darn them, 
and he therefore manufactures toe and heel- 
pieces, which are to be sewn in when required, 
and thus make the stocking as good as a 
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From Cambridge Essays. 


THE ANCIENT BASHAN AND THE CITIES OF 0G. 


BY CYRIL C. GRAHAM, M. R. A. 8. 

It is with the especial desire and hope of 
throwing light on some of the earlier and less| 
studied portions of Scripture, that we have under- 
taken to write this essay. We do not pretend to| 
greater learning in the Scriptures, or to a more 
profound knowledge of them than other persons, 
but we have had the advantage of travelling in 
the lands, and of beholding many of the scenes 
described in the sacred writings, and have enjoy- 
ed the privilege of being able to devote more | 
time to the careful examination of these countries 
than most modern travellers; and thus many 
points connected with topography which would 
necessarily escape the reader who is personally | 
unacquainted with the country, have become of 
deep interest to us. Indeed it is not too much to | 
say, that to the student of the geography of the 
Holy Land, every single name has a new and| 
real interest; and even those long chapters of| 
names which are so wearisome to the general 
reader, are studied with delight. 

Before visiting these countries we never could | 
have conceived what numerous and powerful | 
testimonies would each day be forth-coming to 
truth of the Scriptures. Compare the country, | 
the people, their language, their customs, care- | 
fully with the history of the country and its peo- 
ple three thousand years ago, and at every page | 
such proofs, internal and external, are laid before 
us of the integrity of the account, that we can re- | 
quire no stronger vouchers for the truth of the | 
sacred writings.* ° . . 

From the high mountain range in the south of | 
Armenia, which forms a portion of the territory | 
of Kurdistan, and from nearly the same part of | 
the range, two great rivers take their rise. 

Shortly before they actuaily reach the sea, | 
their courses, which had been gradually approach- 





* Perhaps it would be difficult to find any other | 
case in which so many examples of undesigned co- | 
incidences are perpetually recurring, as in the com- 
parison between different portions of Scripture with | 


each other, and with the country, at the present day. | Bashan. From this we should be tempted at first 
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ing more and more to each other, actually be- 
come one. At one degree north of the Persian 
Gulf these two great rivers meet, and flow the 
remaining short distance together. The land be- 
tween the sources of these rivers and their junc- 
tion, is thus nearly an island, and may well be 
termed, as it has been termed from time imme- 
morial, “the land within the rivers,” or Meso- 
potamia. 

The greater part of this land is a vast plain, 
interrupted now and then by slight undulations 
of the ground, and out of which a few solitary 
hills are seen to rise; but occasionally higher 
mountains, and even mountain ranges, appear. 
The most remarkable of these is situated in the 
heart of Mesopotamia, and known by the name 
of Jebel Sinjar. From this range, and from most 
of these mountains, tributary streams flow down 
to the two great rivers. It was somewhere in 
Mesopotamia that our first parents originally 
dwelt, but the exact position of the “ Garden of 
Eden’’ has long been, and still is, much disputed. 
In the Mosaic account the names of four rivers 
are mentioned as watering the Garden; but of 
the four rivers we recognize only two, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, while the remaining two, the 
Pishon and the Gihon, may have been smaller 
streams, which, taking their source from one of 
the hills, or chain of hills, which we before 
mentioned as arising out of the plain of Meso- 
potamia, flowed in a circuitous course until they 
met the great rivers. 

It was within this country that the descend- 
ants of Noah established themselves after the 
flood, and thus a second time Mesopotamia be- 
came the dwelling-place of all mankind. Their 
country they called the Land of Shinar, a name 
which is perhaps preserved in the form of Sinjar, 
which is applied to a chain of mountains in the 
interior of Mesopotamia. 

The Land of Bashan has been in the possession 
of many races. First, the Rephaim, the earliest 
settlers who occupied the country during many 
centuries ; then the Hebrews, the Assyrians, the 
Romans, the Saracens, and the Turks. But, al- 
though the land is in this day nominally a Turk- 
ish possession, the real lords of the country are 
the Druzes, who are now almost the only inhabi- 
tants of this once most populous land. 

When this remarkable people first settled there 
is not recorded, nor are we any better informed 
as to the race to which they originally belonged. 
They have probably been established there some 
centuries ; but although they have some traditions 
among themselves, no account which has yet 
transpired has given us any real clue to the for- 
mer history of this people. At the present day 
their number in Bashan amounts to about seven 
thousand fighting men, which will give a pop- 
ulation of from twenty-eight thousand to thirty 
thousand souls ; but in Lebanon it is much greater, 
probably eight times the number of those in 
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to infer that the original stock had settled in Le- | 
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few families being found in some of the towns, 


banon, and that the more eastern members of the | who had probably gone there to eseape the perse- 


same race had been offshoots from the others, 
and, moreover, at the present day the number of 
those in Bashan is actually being increased by 
additional wanderers from Lebanon. But this is | 
not sufficient reason for affirming as certain that 
the Druzes of Bashan are more recent settlers 
than others. On the contrary, we are ourselves 
led to believe, from other considerations, 
that the Druzes of the Haurfin were the earliest 
immigrants of the Druze race into Western Asia. 

We shall first give a rapid sketch of the jour- 
neys of the few travellers who have visited 
Bashan in modern times, and then allude to our 
own particular researches in that country. Be- 
fore the early part of the present century it does 
not appear that any European had attempted to 
explore the ancient Bashan. The first traveller 
seems to have been Seetzen, who was in the 
Russian diplomatic service, and who having been 
resident some time at Damascus, where he had 
heard various accounts of remarkable cities in 
the Haurin (the name by which the ancient 
Bashan is now known*) determined to investi- 
gate the truth of these stories himself. He ac- 
cordingly set out, attended by one man, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching a few of the more northern 
towns. He met with considerable difficulty, and 
after a few unsuccessful attempts at penetrating 
farther, he was obliged to return to Damascus. 


he subsequently went to the east of the Sea of 


Galilee, and then continued his course southwards 
through the country east of Jordan, and was the 
first traveller who went round the Dead Sea. 
Seetzen was undoubtedly a traveller of great 
enterprise, and it is to be regretted that he did 
not leave us more detailed accounts of his journey. 

Four years later, Burckhardt, who had been 


preparing some time for an extensive journey of 


discovery, and had devoted himself already at 


Aleppo to the study of the language and customs 
of the Arabs, having heard of Seetzen’s visit to 
the ancient Bashan, and of his disvoveries there, 
determined to explore the country thoroughly. 
The difficulties he knew would be very great ; if 
he travelled as a European he would be altogether 
thwarted by the jealousy of the natives, and 
might even not be allowed to return in safety to 
So he dressed himself in the garb of 
a native of Syria, and hiring an ass, not so much 
to carry the things he had need of as to secure 
the friendship and protection of its owner, who 
likewise would act as his guide, he set out upon 


Damascus. 


his adventurous journey. 


The population of the Haurfn consisted then, 
















cution of the Muslems of Damascus. Even in 
the Haurfin they were ill-treated and despised, 
so universally in the East is the Christian perse- 
cuted. 

From the Druzes he could hardly hope for a 
very courteous reception, as they are alike ene- 
mies to Christians and Muslems, and were so 
totally unacquainted with Europeans, that he 
would not be distinguished from a native Syrian ; 
and as they were really the rulers of the country, 
he endeavored to travel as secretly as possible, so 
as not to attract their notice. On the other hand, 
from the Muslems he could expect little better 
treatment, and might even be exposed to more 
real danger from the fanatics of this sect than 
from the Druzes. So his only hope was in the 
Christians, and to them he had a letter from 
their patriarch at Damascus. He likewise ob- 
tained a firman from the governor of Damascus 
commanding that all respect and attention should 
be shown him by the Muslem subjects of the 
Porte ; but this, he says, he found of little use, 
the Turkish authority in the Haurin even then 
being only nominal. 

On leaving Damascus, he went for some dis- 
tance along the road which is taken by the cara- 
vans of pilgrims to Mekka, and is called Derb-el- 
Haj, or “ the Pilgrim’s Road.” It is nearly the 
line of the old Roman road between Damascus 
and Gerasa. After following it to beyond Es- 
Senamein, “ the City of the Two Idols,” be struck 
eastward and reached the city of Edhr’a, the 
ancient Edrei. On the way he had been threat- 
ened with another danger,and one which he had 
reason to fear might haunt him through his 
whole journey, that of being attacked by the 
nomadic Arabs, who at certain times literally in 
swarms frequent this thinly peopled country.* 

He describes his astonishment at the ancient 
buildings he found in Edrei. Instead of meet- 
ing with some ruined sites such as are found else- 
where, here he had before him houses, many of 
which were evidently so ancient that they might 
well have been standing at the time when Og 
dwelt in this place. Burckhardt does not seem 
to have been very well acquainted with Seripture 
history, nor did it appear that he was urged by 
any enthusiastic desire of bringing forward proofs 
of the accuracy of the Mosaic account, and so his 
testimony to the great antiquity of the towns of 
the Haurin is of the greater value. 

After leaving Edrei, he kept close to the border 
of El-Lejah, the ancient Argob, and visiting one 
by one the ancient towns through which his 


as it does now, of three different sects—the| course lay, he came at length to Suweideh, one 
Druzes, who far outnumbered all the other in-| of the greatest cities in the Haurin and near to 
habitants, the Muslems of the towns, and the|the western slope of the mountains of Bashan. 


Christians. 


The latter are not numerous, only a| In this great city many remains are to be found 


of the Roman period, temples and other public 


* The name Haurdn is likewise twice mentioned in |} —————— oa 


scripture. 


* Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria. 













buildings, but the ordinary dwelling-houses are 
the work of a much earlier period. There is an 
interesting tradition among the natives that Su- 
weideh was the birthplace of Bildad, the friend 
of Job; it is mentioned by Jerome that Job him- 
self was a native of the Haurfn, and the inhabit- 
ants of Kunawit, only a few miles north-east of 
Suweideh, hold a tradition that their city was the 
city of Job. 

Kunawit is the ancient Kenath, which was 
one of the oldest cities of Bashan. Kenath was 
its original name in the time of the Rephaim, 
and when the Israelites had conquered the land, 
Nobah took Kenath, and called it after his own 
name. 

The name of Nobah it has long lost, and the 
old name of Kenath was resumed,—the name by 
which, under a slightly altered form, it is now 
known. 

This Kenath was the next place seen by 
Burckhardt ; and here again he found much to 
interest him. The situation of this city is really 
beautiful. Unlike the generality of the cities of 
the Haurfn, it is placed in the midst of a magnifi- 
cent forest of oaks, and at the edge of a wild 
mountain torrent, while it commands a most ex- 
tensive view of the plains to the west. This 
seems to have been the favorite city in the Ro- 
man time; a large palace, a hippodrome, a the- 
atre, and several beautiful temples show how 
much care was taken to make Kenath an impor- 
tant place. In the present day Kenath has the 
largest population of the Haurfn, and here the 
great Imiim, or chief priest of the Druze religion, 
resides. Burckhardt’s next object was to cross 
the mountains, in order to obtain some know- 
ledge of the couatry which lay eastward of them. 
On reaching the summit of the range the great 
Desert lay before him, which extends without 
interruption to the Euphrates. But his eye was 
soon arrested by numerous black spots in the 
plain, which, he was informed, were cities as 
large and interesting as those he had seen in the 
Haurin. It can only be thoroughly appreciated 
by those who have themselves looked on an un- 
explored tract of land, with what eagerness he 
must have desired to sally out into the Desert, 
and, one by one, pay a visit to those ancient 
palaces! Two or three of these towns, which 
actually lay at the foot of the mountains, he was 
able to reach. One of these, Orman, he identi- 
fied, from a Greek inscription which he copied 
from the wall of a public building, with the long 
lost. Philippopolis. But this was the eastern- 
most limit of his journey ; he found it impossible 
to venture farther into the Desert. West of the 
mountains he had been frequently threatened, but 
here he was in the undisputed territory of the 
Arabs; and should he go farther, he could not 
hope to escape without being attacked and 
plundered. Burckhardt himself would no doubt 








































these deserted cities, but his guides refused to 
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accompany him, and it would have been expos- 
ing himself recklessly had he gone out alone ; so 
with great reluctance he turned his steps west- 






portance, for, although, as we have seen, Seetzen 


of the Lejah, and greatly was he surprised to 


and courage of this remarkable man. At a time a 
when the security for a Kuropean, even in the 4 
large towns, was not very great, he ventured alone “ 

for weeks among these wild people, and in places Bt 
where his life might at any time be taken with Rh 


impunity. 















ham, in 1814. He afterwards published a long 
account of his journey, which may easily be ob- 
tained now.* 


of Burckhardt, and the account which he gave of 
these old cities of the Haurin caused great sensa- 
tion at the time in Europe. Since Buckingham, 
although three or four travellers have passed 
hastily through the country, no one had again i. 
made so extensive a tour until 1853, when Mr. 
Porter, who was resident at Damascus, and had 
watched some time for a good opportunity, took ee 
advantage of the friendly feeling which for the 
time subsisted, from certain political reasons, be- 


tween the British consul and the Druzes, and ! 
started on a journey through the Haurin. ‘The ‘i 
results of his journey are given in his admirable e 


work, to which we refer the reader for the most 
detailed account yet published of the Land ot 
Bashan.} 





have risked much in the hope of seeing more of 
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; 
wards, and then, going northwards by a different 5 hy 
route, he reached Damascus in safety. Burck- 
hardt’s journey was, however, of the highest im- 


was the first to enter the Haurdn, and to tell of 
the ancient cities there, yet Burckhardt’s obser- 
vations were far more accurate, and his know- 
ledge of the language and people was such that 
he could pass for a native. On his way back to 
Damascus he made an excursion into the heart 
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meet with so many towns in this rocky district. 
We cannot too highly appreciate the enterprise 


‘he next traveller in this land was Bucking- 
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His experience was nearly the same with that 
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(To be continued.) 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS IN LONDON. 


The daily circulation of the London Times, as 
taken from authentic data, during the last ten 
years, has fluctuated from 35,0U0 to 59,000 
copies. In 1850 the circulation was a little over 
38,000 copies. In 1854 it attained the highest f 
point of circulation that it has ever had. ‘This ; 
was under the stimulus of the Crimean war, when 
the number printed was between 58,000 and 
59,000 copies. Two or three brief acts of Parlia- 
ment have caused great changes in the newspaper 
world. The successive abolition of the advertise- 
ment duty, (one and sixpence sterling, or thirty- 
six cents,) the abolition of the compulsory stamp 





* Buckingham’s Travels in the Lands East of Jor- 
dan. 
t Five Years in Damascus. 
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of one penny (two cents) on each printed sheet, 
and the abolition of the law requiring publishers 
to give heavy security, have taken off three 
great burdens from the newspaper proprietor. 
These enactments were passed respectively in1851, 
1854 and 1859. One more law, which is not in 
the distant future, taking off the paper duty of 
three-pence per pound on every description of 
paper, will work a complete revolution. 

A combination of causes, which together have 
been irresistible, has taken away almost one-half 
of the circulation and more than one-half of the 
influence and prestige of the 7'imes throughout 
London and the United Kingdom. The circula- 
tion has dwindied to less than 35,000 copies, the 
advertisements have largely decreased, the prices 
of the same have been lowered considerably, and 
the price of the paper reduced to fourpence, to 
correspond with the abolition of the stamp, while 
the readers are most certainly considerably less 
than one-half of the number in former years. 
The proof of this last assertion can be found by 
consulting any half dozen newsvenders in Lon- 
don. They will tell you that where they had 
scores of customers who hired the paper to read 
at a penny an hour, they have not at this time 
dozens, while a large number of the papers that 
they lend or hire out during the day of publica- 
tion remain on their hands, and are not taken as 
formerly, at a greatly reduced price, to go into 
the country by mail. Instead of hiring the 
Times, and paying a penny for the use of it a 
single hour, readers purchase a penny paper. 
There are three permanent daily penny papers of 
the largest size—the same sized page as the 
Times—now published in London, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Star and the Standard. All 
three of these papers have writers of the highest 
talent and learning, and they all have able and 
numerous correspondents at home and in for- 
eign countries. 

The consequence of this field of cheap journal- 
ism is a vast increase in the number of news- 
paper readers, and increased intelligence among 
the uneducated classes. The poor man now has 
his newspaper and reads it at home along with 
his wife and children, while formerly he went to 
the public house and paid two pence for a glass 
of bad liquid or a cup of villainous coffee to get 
a “sight” of the Times, the Chronicle, the 
Morning Post, or the Advertiser. The Telegraph, 
I have the best reason for believing, has a circu- 
lation of over 90,000, and the Star and Stand- 
ard combined, circulate a still larger number. 
The facilities for transportation by rail are so 
great that in all the leading towns in the kingdom 
these papers are sold, as in London, at a penny a 
copy. More than one-half of the business men 
in London who do business in the “ city,’ come 
in by rail from some of the numerous suburbs of 
the great metropolis. The North London Rail- 
way, having its terminus in Fenchurch street, 


within a third of a mile of the Bank of England, | bers at a penny ora half penny. London has a 


takes passengers from Kew, Acton, Kibburn, 
Hampstead, Camdentown, Islington, and Hack- 
ney ; the Blackwall Railway brings them from 
Blackwall and Poplar ; the Southwestern comes 
from Twickenham, Richmond, Barnes and 
Putney, while the Greenwich, the North Kent, 
the Brighton and the Crystal Palace Railways 
take the gathered swarms from Gravesend, 
Frith, Greenwich, Blackheath, Lewisham, 
Croydon, Sydenham and the vast suburb south- 
east of London; besides great numbers live 
permanently or stay during the summer season at 
Brighton, Ramsgate, Margate, Ipswich, Win- 
chester, Windsor, Reading, Harrow, St. Albans, 
Yarmouth, and various other places fifty miles 
or more from London. Nearly all of these busi- 
ness men purchase a penny paper on getting into 
the train in the morning to go to their places of 
business. The consequence is a vast amount of 
advertising patronage and of influence in the 
popular penny journal. In many of these the 
reading is equal in quantity, and often, in the 
opinion of most readers, in quality to that of the 
Times. John Bull alters his habits slowly. A 
vast number of men of business in London have 
yet to learn that these penny journals, for a 
great number and variety of business announce- 
ments, are superior mediums of advertising to the 
Times itself. In the first place, the circulation 
of each of them is considerably greater. Next, 
they go into the hands, the houses, homes and 
shops of a vast number—rich, poor, and middle 
class—where they are read, scanned and talked 
over, advertisements and all, and become familiar 
to every member of the household. The 7imes, 
on the other hand, is looked over in the counting- 
house by the merchant or man of business, and 
then destroyed or sent away. 

Not one-half of the middle and better class of 
citizens ever have the 7imes in their houses, 
while ninety-nine hundredths of those who do, 
only have the paper for an hour, when it is taken 
away. Besides, the Times has such a multiplicity 
of advertisements, a great majority of which are 
on subjects like real estate, auction and joint- 
stock companies, only interesting to the few, 
while the more limited number and interesting 
nature of the advertisements in the cheap family 
paper, cause them to be universally read. 

The style, too, of the cheap papers has a greater 
simplicity, and is every way better adapted to 
the popular taste than the stately philosophy of 
the “leading” journal. There are not half as 
many interesting letters on popular topics in the 
Times as there used to be ; the ear and eye of the 
masses being reached so much more directly and 
universally in the columns of the Star, Standard 
or Telegraph. 

Another class of journals has arisen that ap- 
pears to be peculiar to London. They are local 
parish papers, published usually once a week, 
on Friday or Saturday, and sold in great num- 
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dozen or more of these papers. They are con- 
stantly increasing, and most of them seem per- 
manently established, very few once started hav- 
ing been discontinued. 

Besides these, there are the North London Ga- 
vette, monthly, the London Daily Guide, daily, 
published at a penny, and several more. All of 
these papers have editorials, literary selections, 
parish news and great numbers of advertisements. 
in taste, talent, decency and good temper, they 
might set a good example to a vast number of 
papers published in America. It is a safe calcu- 
lation to assume that the number of news sheets 
now printed every week in London is six times as 
great as it was six years ago, in 1853, the year 
before the abolition of the penny stamp. During 
that time the circulation of the /'imes had dimin- 
ished nearly or quite one-half. The mathematical 
conclusion that we come to, then, is, that the 
Times, relatively to other London newspapers, 
does not circulate one-tenth the proportion of 
papers that it did a few years ago.—Philada. 
Evening Journal. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
TO MY PARENTS. 


Though many a mile may intervene 
Our homes to sever far and wide; 
Though rising waves may roll between, 

Each from the other to divide, 
Yet while the thoughts can freely stray 
U’er hill, and plain, and watery way, 
Uh, never shall forgotten be 
The guardians of my infancy. 


Father! whose kind, protecting care 
Did guard and bless my early years, 
Oh, may I still thy blessing share, 
While wandering through this ‘vale of tears.”’ 
When age has thinned thy locks of gray, 
And all thy powers and strength decay, 
Then surely I should prove to thee 
All that a grateful child can be. 


Should sickness come with ruthless dart, 
Then I would ask to linger there, 
To act a daughter’s faithful part, 
To let thy comfort be my care. 
Thy kindness was to me the same, 
Before my tongue could lisp thy name— 
It long within my heart shall dwell, 
Though I must bid thee now, farewell! 


Mother! who, o’er my infant form, 
Ere one young thought I could express, 
Watched, with affection deep and warm, 
And soothed with fondest tenderness, 
Thou ever still in after years, 
Through joys and sorrows, smiles and tears, 
Hast been the same unfailing friend, 
On whose kind love I might depend. 


When stern disease had laid me low, 
’Twas thou that watched beside my bed, 

That sought to soothe my every wo, 
And gently raised my aching head, 

And now, when in thy life’s decline, 

Oh, may the grateful task be mine, 

To soothe thy grief, to cheer thy way, 

To prove thy comfort and thy stay. 
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Yet far away my steps I bend, 

Apart from home and thee to dwell, 
To lean upon another friend ; 

My own kind mother,—Fare thee well ! 
Yet while the thoughts can freely stray 
O’er hill, and plain, and watery way, 

I cannot cease to think of thee 
Whose love was ever true to me. 


Oh! often in my lonely hours, 

Will earnest thoughts ascend on high, 
To Him who clothes the tender flowers, 

And keeps the sparrows with his eye, 
That He, in all His holy love, 
Will bless my Parents from above— 
Will guard and guide them to the end, 
And prove their Everlasting Friend. 

P.M. 


—_——__ -~0r- — -_- 


Do thy good pleasure, Lord, afflict me still, 

And teach me still submission to thy will; 

Feed me with patience, lest amidst my pain, 

My heart should murmur or my lips complain ; 
Cheer me with hope, gird me with heavenly might, 
That so I finish well my mortal fight ; 

And vividly before my tearful eyes 

Place thou the Saviour’s mighty sacrifice ; 
Impress the image on my aching breast, 

O Comforter Divine! and give me rest. 


——~0m 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIcENce.—Liverpoo! dates are to the 
26th ult. The ratifications of the treaties of peace 
were exchanged at Zurich on the 21st ult., as ex- 
pected. Nothing positive was known with regard to 
the Congress. The invitations were said to have 
been delayed, not from any difference between the 
English and French cabinets, but owing to some diffi- 
culties started by Austria on the question of the 
Italian regency. 

It was stated that the French Emperor had ordered 
a reduction of the army. The British Minister to 
France had arrived in London, and it was believed in 
some quarters that he was authorized to lay before 
his government a proposition for a simultaneous dis- 
armament by England and France. Another report 
was, that he was summoned to receive final instruc- 
tions respecting the Congress. 

Great Briraiv.—The government had decided 
upon making a considerable increase in the army. 
The London Post says this measure need excite no 
surprise when the small amount of the British army 
is compared with the extent of territory it has to oc- 
cupy, and the drafts for India and China. It is also 
stated that it is resulved to erect a new national 
arsenal instead of that at Woolwich, which it is 
considered, in case of invasion, would be too much 
exposed. 

France.—The government is forming large depots 
of coal, to guard against the inconveniences that 
might result, in any future war, from that article 
being declared contraband of war. 

The number of deaths from cholera in the French 
|army, during the 20 days’ campaign against the 
frontier tribes of Morocco, was 2,160. 

Iraty.—King Victor Emanuel had declined to with- 
draw the nomination of Buoncompagni, but made 
such explanations of the object of the appointment 
and the nature of the functions he is expected to ex- 
ercise, as induced the French Emperor to give up 
the objections he had made. The States of Central 
Italy are therefore to be under the direction, but not 
the nominal regency, of Buoncompagni, until the 
Congress shall decide upon their future condition. 
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Some objection had been made by Tuscany to his, 


being substituted for Prince Carignano, but it appears 
to have been only on formal grounds, and no serious 
opposition was anticipated from that qnarter. 

_ the Tuscan government had issued a memorandum 
to the other European Powers, declaring that if the 
Congress should order the restoration of the Grand 
Duke, they will resist to the last; and if attacked, 
will do their utmost to repel force by force, even 
though sure of defeat. 

Gen. Garibaldi had retired from his command in 
the army of Central Italy, but announced his readi- 
ness to resume his services whenever called upon by 
the King of Sardinia. 

The father of the child Mortara, it was said, de- 
signed to make a determined demand upon the Eu- 
ropean Congress to procure the restoration of his 
child. 


Hotuanp.—The government has resolved to under- 
take, without delay, the construction of a canal from 
Amsterdam to the sea, of a size to admit the largest 
vessels. Great commercial advantages are expected 
to result from this undertaking. 


Avsrria.—The Protestant agitation in Hungary is 
increasing. The Austrian government positively pro- 
hibited the Protestants from making any demonstra- 
tion against the Imperial patent of 9th mo. Ist., by 
which the Emperor assumed to order the manner in 
which the Protestant church should be governed ; but 
notwithstanding this prohibition, the Protestants 
have held meetings at Presburg, Pesth and Miskolez, 
at which they protested against the action of the Em- 
peror, and asked for the re-establishment of the 
regulations which were in force previous to 1848. 
At Miskolcz, several influential Roman Catholics took 
part in the demonstration. Many Hungarians are 
much excited against the government and wish a 
complete separation from Austria; but the leading 
men require little more than self-government in in- 
ternal affairs. Violent outbreaks are not apprehend- 
ed at present, but passive resistance, it is said, will 
be carried to the utmost. 


Sours America.—Some slight skirmishes have 
taken place between the forces of Buenos Ayres and 
the Argentine Confederation with no decisive re- 
sult. The government of Paraguay has offered its 
mediation, which has been accepted. 


Domestic.—Accounts from Vancouver, via San 
Francisco, to the 10th ult., state that General Scott 
had visited Victoria and other points in that region, 
and the result of his mission was, that all the United 
States troops had been withdrawn from the island of 
San Juan, except one company ; the English author- 
ities only desiring that the menacing attitude as- 
sumed by Gen. Harney, without authority from the 
government, should be relinquished, and making no 
objection to the continuance of a small American 
force and of an American Justice of the Peace and 
Custom House Inspector, until the question of owner- 
ship shall be decided. A conciliatory spirit appears 
to have been shown on both sides. Gen. Scott has 
returned home, to make his official report. The 
accounts from the Fraser River mines were favorable. 
The gold exported from Victoria during the 10th 
month amounted to $105,000. The overland mail 
from St. Louis, of 10th month 24th, reached San Fran- 
cisco-in twenty days, which is the shortest trip yet 
made. 

The execution of John Brown took place pursuant 
to sentence, on the 2nd inst. His wife was permitted 
to have a short interview with him on the previous 
day, and after his death his body was delivered to her, 
and transported to the residence of his family in 
North Elba, N Y., for interment. To the last, he 
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manifested an unshaken belief in the rightfulness of 
his course, considering it to have been dictated by 
religious duty; and his calm courage and readiness 
to sacrifice his all for the cause of the oppressed, won 
the respect even of many of those who most strong- 


ly condemned his measures. In consequence of 
vague rumors of designs to attempt a rescue of John 
Rrown and his associates, large bodies of troops were 
collected some days previously at Charlestown, by 
order of Governor Wise, the town was placed virtu- 
ally under martial law, and on the day of the exe- 
cution, strangers were warned to keep away from the 
place. Upwards of 1000 armed men were stationed 
around the scaffold. The Legislature of Virginia, 
which alone possesses the authority to pardon or 
commute the penalty in the case of the four others 
sentenced to be executed on the 16th, unanimously 
passed resolutions approving of that sentence, and 
refusing to interfere. 

One of the immediate effects of the excitement pro- 
duced at the South, by the events at Harper’s Ferry, 
has been an increased effort to suppress the expres- 
sion of any opinions in opposition to slavery,whether 
by residents or strangers. From various quarters 
we have accounts of the expulsion by threats or vio- 
lence of persons considered ‘‘ suspicious,’’ and the 
arrest of others for words spoken in conversation. A 
Postmaster in Virginia has written tothe Postmaster 
General, referring to a recent opinion given by the 
Attorney-General of that State in support of the 
constitutionality of the State law which prohibits the 
circulation of documents ‘‘ tending to excite slaves to 
insurrection,’’ and asking instructions relative to 
delivering such documents if received through the 
mail. The Postmaster-General replies that the peo- 
ple of Virginia may not only prohibit the introdue- 
tion of such documents, but if brought in the mails, 
they can destroy them by due legal process. 

The State organization in Kansas has been com- 
pleted by the election of State officers and a Repre- 
sentative to Congress, under the Wyandotte consti- 
tution recently adopted by the people. Kansas is 
now ready to apply for admission into the Union. 

ConereEss.—In the Senate, on the 7th, notice was 
given of intention to introduce bills for abolishing 
the franking privilege, and for the repeal of the fish- 
ing bounties. On the 8th, Slidell of La. gave notice 
of his intention to introduce a bill making appropria- 
tions to facilitate negotiations for the acquisition of 
Cuba ; and Johnson of Tenn., gave notice of a home- 
stead bill. On both these days, much time was spent 
in a warm discussion, ostensibly of Mason’s resolution 
relative to the occurrences at Harper’s Ferry, but 
slavery and matters connected therewith constituted 
the real subject of debate. The Senate adjourned 
from the 8th to the 12th, on which day and the 13th 
the same debate was continued. 

The House had made no apparent progress towards 
an organization up to the close of the session of the 
13th. Ballots for Speaker were taken on the 7th and 
again on the 9th ; the former standing Sherman 107, 
Bocock 88, Gilmer 22, scattering 14 ; the latter, Sher- 
man 110, Bocock 88, Gilmer 20, scattering 13. On 
the 9th, Hickman of Pennsylvania offered a resolution 
for the adoption of a plurality vote, which was de- 
clared out of order at that time. On the 12th, a 
resolution was offered by Maynard of Tenn., that the 
oldest member of the House by consecutive service be 
appointed Chairman until the election of a Speaker ; 
but it was objected to, and no vote was taken upon it. 
A rambling debate was carried on throughout the 
week, on the slavery question and the position of the 
Republican party and of different individuals in re- 
lation thereto. Much warmth was shown at times, 
and on one oceasion a personal collision was appre- 
hended, but was-prevented by other members. 





